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How Not to Do It 

is not obliged to award prizes, but if it assumes this obliga- 
tion, it should fulfil it with due dignity and efEort at justice, 
so that the award will be an honor. No doubt the officers 
of the Society have already recognized the futility of their 
first year's experiment, and resolved to change the method 
of award next year. It is to be hoped that they will abandon 
altogether the present limitation of the award to poems read 
at the meetings, and give the prizes simply to the two most 
distinguished poems, or books of poems, published by any 
two members of the society during the year. And the Jury 
of Award should be small and of the highest professional 
standing, as with similar juries in painters' and sculptors' 
exhibitions. H. M. 

THE REJECTION SLIP 

If the subscription list of this magazine approximated the 
yearly inflow of manuscripts — the editors would hire a long 
string of assistants, have cut flowers replenished daily on 
their desks, and be less harassed generally. Even then, how- 
ever, the impossibility of answering personally each letter 
that reaches the office would be equally manifest. 

What is one to do about such a condition? One can 
not turn oneself into a human machine; the capacity even 
of an inhuman machine is limited. When visiting poets are 
shown the bulging drawers full of one day's incoming verse, 
and are asked how they would like to have to read it, they 
usually faint on the spot. 

A few facts may induce a more sympathetic feeling for 
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the editors, a less impatient denunciation of the rejection slip 
as brutal and dispiriting. What sort of rejection slip would 
not be brutal and dispiriting? As one who is responsible for 
so many of these barbed arrows, I must confess that not even 
I can steel my sensitiveness against the rebuke on those few 
occasions when I have been bold enough to invite it. 

But for the facts: All the verse that has come into this 
ofHce up-to-date has been read by the editors. The first read- 
ing has been considered extremely important, and the editors 
have not been willing to relegate this to underlings or to 
outside readers. If this is the usual method, as I have heard, 
with the larger magazines, it may be one reason why a cer- 
tain conventional standard has so oftened marked the poetry 
printed in them. The first reading is vitally important, and 
exciting as well, for in this vast heap of manuscripts may lurk 
a discovery. The handwriting may be slovenly, apparently 
illiterate, yet who knows if it may not be the accidental dis- 
guise of a real poet? Or the name may be quite unfamiliar, 
the work uneven, yet something startles one to a closer scru- 
tiny. I could, in fact, give instances of some important dis- 
coveries which were made in just this manner. 

So even he who receives a rejection slip may count upon 
this much editorial attention and consideration from this 
magazine. I wish often that the poets would show a little 
more consideration for the editors : that they would beg, bor- 
row, or steal a type-writer; that they would not enclose a 
return envelope three sizes too small for their manuscript; 
that they would not send their poems unfolded in an enor- 
mous stiffened envelope too large for any office cubbyhole, 
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The Rejection Slip 

which consequently gets misplaced and delayed; that they 
would not fold each poem separately — where — oh, where — 
did this custom start? — is it a trick to catch the editor? — 
is it — ^well, heaven only knows what it is, except that it is 
infinitely wearing. 

After three years and a half — about four years — of read- 
ing a mixed assortment of verse, the danger is not so much 
in a growing tolerance for the mistakes of editors — though 
that is considerable — as it is in a certain relaxation of one's 
expectation of the poets — a softening of discipline which 
makes it harder than ever to send out the rejection slip. Yet 
punctually with each morning's mail the hope renews itself 
that genius may be discovered beneath the flap of each en- 
velope; and punctually with the outgoing mail this hope is 
sealed beneath the flap of the three-sizes-too-small envelope 
which the poet has so kindly enclosed with his manuscript. 
(N. B. Any envelope is better than none.) 

In the familiar language of childhood, the rejection slip 
hurts the editor far more than it does the poet. The poet 
knows that he is a genius; and the editor still hopes to dis- 
cover that he is in each manuscript examined. The editor has 
a hundred sorrows for the poet's one. The poet may swear 
at the editor, and rather adds to his dignity in doing so ; but 
the editor, in addressing the poet, has to assume the polite 
demeanor of the dancing master. (I once forsook the official 
manner of a machine for that of a human being in writing 
to a poet; the result was a cataclysm.) 

Truly, the lot of an editor is a hard one! 

A. C. H. 
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